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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


ANOTHER CCC? 


The Senate is now considering a 
measure that would set up a youth 
group along the lines of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) of the 1930 
depression years. One of the chief 
reasons for the old CCC was to provide 
work for jobless youths. The pur- 
poses of the suggested new body would 
be to carry out conservation measures 
in publicly held lands, and to fight 
juvenile delinquency by providing 
wholesome activities for young men. 

Under the proposed plan, youths be- 
tween 16 and 21 could enlist for a 
period of 6 months. Enlistees would 
be paid $60 a month, plus food, cloth- 
ing, and housing. They would clean 
out forests, improve park trails, and 
perform other conservation tasks. 


SCIENTIST FOR AEC 


The newest member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is a prominent 
nuclear physicist. He is Dr. John Wil- 
liams, 51, who has been working on 
government scientific projects much of 
the time since he helped explode Uncle 
Sam’s first atomic bomb some 14 years 
ago. 

AEC Chairman John McCone says 
he plans to seek the appointment of 
another scientist to the government 
agency that supervises the nation’s 
nuclear activities. At present, 4 out 
of 5 members of the commission come 
from non-scientific fields of work. 


DID KHRUSHCHEV MEAN IT? 


“The Soviet Union will never, never, 
never start a war.” So said Russia’s 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev not long 
ago. Did he really mean what he said? 
Or did he mean instead the words he 
spoke just a short time later when he 
threatened to “smash” the Germans 
and other “capitalists”? 


ELECTIONS POSTPONED 


The citizens of Kerala, the only state 
in India that is governed by commu- 
nists, will have to wait a while longer 
for a chance to decide whether or not 
they want to continue to live under Red 
rule. A local election, once scheduled 
for August 28, has been postponed in- 
definitely by the state’s communist 
regime. 

It is widely believed that the Kerala 
Reds put off the balloting because of 
the mounting bitter opposition to their 
rule. Within the past few months, 
there have been frequent demonstra- 
tions against the Reds. 


DULLES AIRPORT 


The giant new jet-age airfield now 
under construction near the nation’s 
capital, in Chantilly, Virginia, will be 
known as the Dulles International Air- 
port. The 9,400-acre field, which will 
make it possible for the largest jet 
craft to serve Washington, has been 
named by President Eisenhower in 
honor of the late Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 


NEW RHYTHMS are being sounded today on drums of the African Continent 


Conferences on Africa 


Talks Scheduled for Next Year Are Intended to Clear Way 
Toward Stronger Union of Free African Lands 


CONFERENCE will be held next 

year to discuss plans for a pos- 
sible union of 6 West African states. 
Three of them—Liberia, Guinea, and 
Ghana—are already independent. 
Three others—Nigeria, Togoland, and 
the French Cameroons—will become 
free nations in 1960. 

The decision to put off unification 
talks until next year came as a dis- 
appointment to Ghana’s Prime Minis- 
ter Nkrumah, who favors an immedi- 
ate federation of the 3 independent 
West African states. Under his plan, 
other territories could join the union 
once they achieved freedom. 

Prime Minister Nkrumah was voted 
down by leaders of Liberia and Guinea. 
They feel that unification plans should 
not be drawn up until 1960 so that 
Nigeria, Togoland, and the French 
Cameroons can have a role in founding 
the organization. 

It is also believed that Prime Minis- 
ter Nkrumah wishes a closer union 
than that envisioned by other African 
leaders. Liberia’s President Tubman, 
for one, is known to favor a loose “As- 
sociation of African States” modeled 
after the Organization of American 
States. Such an organization would 
require no sacrifice of national sov- 
ereignty on the part of its members. 

For years Africa was called the 
Dark Continent because it was un- 
known and undeveloped. It usually 
was thought of as a faraway land of 
steaming jungles where mission- 





aries taught natives, moviemakers 
filmed jungle life, and big game hunt- 
ers tracked down wild animals. 

Today, however, Africa is called the 
Dawning Continent because it is awak- 
ening and moving toward modern 
ways. Businessmen now think of 
Africa as a region of rich raw mate- 
rials and great opportunities for trade 
and industrial growth. Statesmen 
view Africa as a place where impor- 
tant contests for the control of gov- 
ernments are taking place. 

Before World War Il. In the years 
before and during World War II, 
most African countries were con- 
trolled by European lands. There 
were only 4 independent nations in 
all Africa. They occupied a tiny part 
of a continent that is 4 times as big 
as the United States. 

Ethiopia, a mountainous land in 
northeast Africa, has been an inde- 
pendent kingdom since ancient times. 
It was invaded by Italy before World 
War II, but was liberated in 1941 and 
continued its long history of freedom. 

Liberia, on Africa’s west coast, was 
settled in 1822 by freed slaves from 
the United States. It declared its in- 
dependence in 1847. 

The Union of South Africa, at the 
continent’s southern tip, was settled 
by the Dutch in 1652, but was later 
taken over by the British. In 1910, 
the Union of South Africa was set up 
independent land within the 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Nixons in Poland 
After Soviet Trip 


Will Return to United States 
At End of Short Visit 
With the Poles 


ICE President and Mrs. 
were due today to make a sight- 
seeing tour of Warsaw, capital of 
communist-ruled Poland. During a 
planned 4-day visit there, Mr. Nixon 
intended to exchange views on inter- 
national questions with Polish officials. 
The Nixon decision to stop in Poland 
-on the way home from a trip to the 
Soviet Union—was unexpected. The 
Vice President had planned originally 
to return to the U. S. capital by way 
of Siberian Russia and the Pacific 
Soviet objections, a U. S. spokesman 
said, barred use of the Far East route. 
The stopover in Poland could be sig- 
nificant. The Poles have managed to 
hold on to somewhat more freedom 
than have people of other satellite na- 
tions under the Soviet thumb. Mr. 
Nixon’s appearance could serve to em- 
phasize U. S. sympathy with the desire 
of Poles for increased freedom. 

Such a result would be in accord 
with the idea of Captive Nations Week, 
which Preside ::t Eisenhower and Con- 
gress established. During that week, 
Americans were urged to show their 
feelings for nations taken over by So- 
viet Russia. 

The week coincided with Nixon’s 
trip to Moscow to open the U. S. ex- 
hibit of American industrial and cul- 
tural accomplishments. Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev was angered 
by Congressional references to “cap- 
tive” peoples under communism. His 
irritation led to an exchange with the 
Vice President—in full view of corre- 
spondents and Russian visitors—dur- 
ing a tour of the American exhibition. 

Cordial words replaced sharp ones 
after the exhibition, and Mr. Nixon 
and Khrushchev spent some 6 hours 
in private talks during a single day. 
The Vice President presumably under- - 
took to explain in detail to Khrushchev 
our position on the question of Ger- 
many—which has been a main issue 
during the Geneva conference of U. S., 
British, French, and Soviet foreign 
ministers. 

It was in Geneva, after all, that for- 
mal] negotiations for settlement of dif- 
ferences went on between the free 
western powers and Russia. Khrush- 
chev could instruct his representatives 
in the Swiss city to soften tactics. He 
might, on the other hand, stick to his 
demand for a personal meeting with 
President Eisenhower. 

A meeting with Mr. Eisenhower, it 
has been generally believed, is the So- 
viet Premier’s real goal in this-sum- 
mer’s maneuvers. Mr. Eisenhower has 
been reluctant to go to such a confer- 
ence, unless assured that it could be 
successful. As this was written, re- 
sults of the Stuvyamer maneuvers were 
not known. 


Nixon 
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Nations of Africa 
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British Commonwealth of nations. 
Kgypt, the desert land in North Af- 
rica, came under the British flag in 
1914 and gained its freedom in 1922. 
After the war. In the past decade, 
nationalism for 


especially 


Africa’s and desire 


elf-government 
trony AS a 


gained their independence. 


has been 
additional 
To- 
day their populations total about 31,- 
700,000 


result, 6 


lands 


African land to 
Italy 
had controlled Libya from 1912 until 
then the Allies took it 
Libya became independent in 


Libya was the first 
gain its freedom after the war. 
the war, and 
ove! 
1951, and today is ruled by a king. 

Sudan was the next African land to 
gain On January 1, 1956, 
it was released by Britain and Egypt, 
which had ruled it jointly since 1899. 
After years of partly democratic rule, 
Sudan’s taken 
by a general last November. 

Voroceo, an Arab land, got its lib- 
erty from France in March 1956 and 
from Spain in April of the same year. 
Both 


freedom. 


government was over 


France and Spain had controlled 


parts of Morocco since about 1912. 
Today Morocco is ruled by a king. 
Tunisia gained freedom from 
France in March 1956. France had 
ruled the Arab land since 1881. Tu- 


nisia today has a democratic form of 
government. 

independent — on 

1957. It was formed from 

1 colonies formerly held by Britain 

the Gold Coast, the Northern Terri- 


tories, Ashanti, and British Togoland. 


Ghena became 


Mare h 6, 


Its government is democratic. 
the free land in 
Last September, it voted to 


Guinea is newest 
Africa 
leave the French Union, or family of 
nations, and became a self-governing 
country. 

French Community. At the same 
that Guinea voted, 17 other 
French overseas territories were given 
They could gain complete 


time 


an option. 
independence, or they could stay with- 
in the French Community and become 
autonomous. All the African terri- 
tories except Guinea decided to stay 
within the Community, at least tem- 
porarily. 

Following the September election, 
the territories had the right to reor- 
As a result, the 4 areas for- 
French Equatorial 
Africa became the autonomous lands 
of Chad, Gaboon, Congo, and Central 
African Republic. 

In what had been French West Af- 
rica, 7 new lands were formed. They 
are the Sudanese Republic, State of 
Senegal, the Muritanian Islamic Re- 
public, Republic of Dahomey, Repub- 
lic of the Ivory Coast, Voltaic Re- 
public, and Republic of Niger. The 
twelfth new republic is Malagash, the 
island formerly called Madagascar. 

During the coming months these 
new autonomous lands may still choose 
to leave the Community and become 


ganize. 


merly known as 


fully independent. They also may 
choose to group themselves together 
as federations. Already there are 


several plans for such unions among 
African lands. 

For instance, the Sudanese Repub- 
lic, Senegal, the Voltaic Republic, and 
Dahomey have formed the Mali Fed- 


eration. Chad, Gaboon, Congo, and 
the Central African Republic are 
thinking of uniting. The African 


leaders who favor 1 or 2 such large 
unions believe they could get more 


rights from France if they were or- 
ganized in this way. Other 
want to wait and see whether federa- 
tion or individual governments would 
be better. 

Other changes. During this year 
and next, mapmakers may have still 


leaders 


more changes to make. Guinea and 
Ghana are planning a Union of West 
African States. Liberia expects to join 
them. Morocco and Tunisia are plan- 
ning the Magherb (meaning “West”’) 
Confederation. They hope to include 
Algeria if it is freed by France. 
Sudan, Ethiopia, and Somalia also 
the uniting. 
Somalia is among the UN trust ter- 
ritories which will gain independence 
next 


are discussing idea of 


The trust territories are 
areas supervised by the UN and gov- 
erned by appointed nations. Trust 
territories which will inde- 
pendent in 1960 are Somalia, Togo- 
land, and the French Cameroons. 
Nigeria, Britain’s biggest colony, 
will receive its freedom in 1960. Brit- 
ain also is working on plans for giving 
more self-government to Sierra Leone, 
Zanzibar, Uganda, Kenya, and its UN 
trust territories of Tanganyika and 
the British Cameroons. The Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is ex- 
pected to ask for independence and a 


year. 


become 


place in the British Commonwealth 
next year. 

Importance. What kind of Africa 
will the new, independent nations 
build? Will Africa become a com- 
munist stronghold? Will it remain 


neutral or side with the free nations? 
These are some questions about Africa 





NEW YORK TIMES 


IN TURBULENT ALGIERS, French soldiers patrol troubled regions 


GERTRUDE SAMUELS 


that bother people. The free nations 
are especially concerned, for they do 
not want Africa’s rich resources and 
220,000,000 people to fall under com- 
munist control. 

The Soviet Union, however, is not 
standing idly by. It has set up a new 
government department to deal with 
African affairs and is working to win 
friends on that continent. 

For instance, Russia offers aid and 
trade to almost every African land. 
Russia uses propaganda to picture it- 
Africa’s friend and the free 
nations as Africa’g enemies. And 
Russia works hard to win African stu- 
dents and labor leaders over to com- 
munism. 

Russia is working hand in hand 
with Egypt to influence Africa. Egypt 
also wants to win the friendship of 
the entire continent. Aided by Rus- 
sia, Egypt uses radio broadcasts, 
newspapers, and afr means to en- 
courage African ‘Arabs to rebel 
against foreign control. 

Close observers say that commu- 
nism has not gained much of a foot- 
hold in Africa. They point out, how- 
ever, that if Africa doesn’t get the 
aid it needs from the free nations it 
may turn to Moscow in the future. 
These observers say Africans are de- 
termined to be free and to progress, 
and need help to reach their goals. 

Problems. There are many prob- 
lems for nations which want to help 
Africa. For instance, nine-tenths of 
the Africans are illiterate, and many 
of them live primitively. 

Are these people and their countries 


self as 


“oni 
ox " e 





THREE LIONS 


ENGLISH STILL SERVES on street signs in Khartoum, the capital of Sudan, 
but Arabic and various tribal dialects are also used in the new nation 





ready to pass directly to the Atomic 
Age? Some observers feel that edu- 
cation should be improved before 
dams, steel mills, and factories can 
be built and operated. 

Because the educated people in Af- 
rica form only a tiny group, people 
wonder if democratic self-government 
can work in Africa. For centuries 
Africans have been used to authori- 
tarian government. Many Africans 
are accustomed to obeying tribal lead- 
ers who make decisions without con- 
sulting anyone. Can the Africans 
who are used to being led now learn 
to take part in running their gov- 
ernments in a democratic manner? 

At present the African peoples are 
united by their nationalism. They 
agree that the colonial rulers must be 
driven out. But after this is accom- 
plished, will Africans begin to quar- 
rel among themselves? Some experts 
feel they will. These observers be- 
lieve the tribal chiefs may compete 
with leaders who now want to give 
Africa democratic government. 

Many of these questions cannot be 
answered at this time because inde- 
pendence is so new in Africa. It is 
an experiment that will go on for a 
long time. Meanwhile, the free na- 
tions are trying to learn more about 
Africa and how to help it with its 
problems. 

Land and people. 
huge area, has great variety. The 
continent’s 11,693,000 square miles 
range from the parched flatland of 
Timbuktu in French West Africa to 
the uplands near the Congo basin. Its 
climate is scorching hot near the 
equator and temperate at Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Africans live in more than 40 dif- 
ferent countries and territories and 
speak more than 500 different lan- 
guages and dialects. Many belong to 
primitive tribes, and some live in 
modern cities, such as those in South 
Africa. ’ 

Africa has several outstanding geo- 
graphical features. One is its near- 
ness to other continents. It is sepa- 
rated from Asia only by the Suez 
Canal and from Europe by the narrow 
Strait of Gibraltar. 

Another feature is the desert land. 
The Sahara in the north, stretching 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Red 
Sea, is bigger than our country. The 
Kalahari Desert in the south is larger 
than California. The few people who 
live in the Sahara are nomads who 
raise cattle. Inhabitants of the Kala- 
hari tend herds of goats. 

Grasslands fill a large part of south- 
ern Africa. Cattle-raising and farm- 
ing are carried on there, and the area 
also is the home of many wild animals, 
such as the lion, zebra, leopard, rhi- 
noceros, and hyena. 

A fourth feature is the jungle re- 
gion near the equator. The jungles 
are very hot, and heavy rains produce 
dense growths of tropical plants, vines, 
bushes, and trees. Apes, gorillas, and 
reptiles, as well as many insects and 
birds, live in the African jungles. 

Africa also is noted for its rivers. 
The most famous are the Nile, Congo, 
Zambezi, and Niger. The Nile is one 
of the world’s longest rivers. 

Africa has 2 small mountain ranges 
—the Atlas Mountains in the north 
and a higher chain in the east cen- 
tral region. The latter includes Mount 
Kilimanjaro, in Tanganyika, the high- 
est peak in Africa. 

Although most of Africa is hot, 
there are 2 small regions with com- 
fortable climates—the southern tip of 
the Union of South Africa and the 


Africa, with its 
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CHANGING AFRICA. The drive for independence and the end of colonial rule is gaining speed in the huge, bustling Continent. South-West Africa is a former 
The Union of South Africa exercises considerable control over it despite United Nations objections. 


German colony. 


northern coast from Morocco to Tu- 
nisia. 

Most of the people of Africa are 
divided into 2 major groups. In the 
north are Arabs and Berbers, who 
are Moslems. In the south are Ne- 
groes. Some of them are Christians 
and some believe in primitive reli- 
gions. Only about .3 out of every 100 
people are white. 

This difference in races sometimes 
creates problems in Africa, especially 
in the Union of South Africa. There 
the white people of European descent, 
mostly British and Dutch, are out- 
numbered 4 to 1, by dark-skinned Af- 
ricans. The South African whites 
have established a policy called apart- 
heid, meaning ‘“apartness,” or com- 
plete separation of the races. As part 
of this system, the non-white people 
of South Africa have almost no voice 
in government and are denied many 
personal freedoms. Friction between 
the races has often been intense. 


Trade future. The world is inter- 
ested in Africa because it is an im- 
portant source of raw materials. Af- 
rica produces a great deal of the 
world’s industrial diamonds, cobalt 
and columbite (both used in making 
special steel for jet planes), gold, and 
cocoa. It also produces much of the 
world’s sisal, palm oil, manganese, tin, 
copper, and chrome. It is a major 
supplier of uranium. 

Africa is especially important to 
Europe and our country as a source of 
raw materials. U.S. trade with Africa 
totals more than 1 billion dollars a 
year. American business firms have 
invested about $600,000,000 in Africa. 

Despite its resources, Africa has 
serious financial problems. Africa, 
the second largest continent, is said to 
be the largest undeveloped region in 
the world today. 

Except for resources, Africa lacks 
most of the things needed to become 
modern—skilled workers and man- 


agers, factories, power to operate in- 
dustries, and good communication and 
transportation systems. For instance, 
although Africa has a fourth of the 
world’s forests, it uses only a small 
portion of them. About two-thirds of 
the forest land is inaccessible. 

Africa also is troubled with one of 
the world’s lowest standards of liv- 
ing. Only about 1 in 10 people can 
read or write. Health is poor. Many 
people die before they are 30. 

Incomes are low. The average Af- 
rican earns than $30 a year. 
Three-fourths of all Africans make 
their meager living by farming. They 
are handicapped because much of the 
land that is being farmed is worn out. 
They also lack modern machinery and 
up-to-date knowledge of farming 
methods. As a result, production is 
low. For example, Africa has about 
544 times as much grassland as Eu- 
rope, but raises only about two-thirds 
as many cattle. 


less 
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What is being done. Many nations 
and world organizations are taking 
steps to help Africa. The World Bank, 
for instance, has invested about $500,- 
000,000 in the Continent’s develop- 
ment. The United Nations, too, is 
lending a hand. Last year it formed 
a new Economic Commission for Af- 
rica to carry on projects that will im- 
prove standards of living. The UN 
this year set aside $3,000,000 for as- 
sistance to Africa. 

Among the European nations which 
have done much to help Africa are 
those which have colonies’ there. 
Great Britain has developed natural 
resources. France has given many 
rights of government and invested 
about $500,000,000 a year in Africa. 
3elgium has raised standards of liv- 
ing and educated many African people. 

The United States, too, has helped. 
However, the amount of U. S. aid to 
Africa is small in comparison with 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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WIDE WORLD 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER with Junior Red Cross delegates shortly before 


they started a study trip to Europe. 


From left, the students are Judy Boss of 


San Rafael, California; Dick Johnson of Oklahoma City (in rear); Susan Bond 


of Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 


Frank Munger of Grosse Pointe, 


Michigan (in 


rear); and Luther Atwater, III, of Columbia, South Carolina. 





As Summer Ends 


In accordance with our usual 
custom, we are suspending publica- 
tion of AMERICAN OBSERVER 
for the remainder of August. The 
next issue will appear under date 
of September 7. 











New Disorders 
Shake Iraq 


Fighting has broken out again in 
the oil-rich Middle Eastern nation 
of Iraq. Four months ago, the govern- 
ment of Premier Abdul Karim Kas- 
sem put down a revolt by pro-Nasser 
elements in the northern part of the 
country. The latest disorders, 
occurring in northern Iraq, apparently 
grew out of a dispute between 2 local 


also 


tribal groups. 

Many Iraqi communists, seeing a 
chance to take advantage of this un- 
rest, took up arms against government 
troops sent to trouble spots to re- 
establish order. 

As this paper goes to press, it ap- 
that Premier has the 
situation at temporarily under 
control. indicate, however, 
that more than 100 people were killed 


pears Kassem 
least 


Reports 


during the upheaval. 

It is believed that this incident will 
make Premier Kassem more aware 
than ever of the danger posed by the 
powerful communist 
within his country. 


organization 


Russian Leader Cancels 
Trip to Scandinavia 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev has 
called off his scheduled August tour 
of Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Den- 
mark. Unfavorable public reaction in 
these countries to the proposed trip 
was said to be responsible for his de- 
cision. The Soviet Premier has been 
the target lately of severe criticism by 
many Scandinavian newspapers. 

In notes delivered to the Swedish, 
Danish, and Norwegian Embassies in 
Moscow, the Russian government 
lashed out at politicians and editors 


in those countries for carrying on an 
“anti-Soviet campaign.” The note to 
the Finnish Embassy was worded less 
harshly and stated merely that Pre- 
mier Khrushchev would “have no op- 
portunity” to visit that nation. 

Although Moscow called the change 
in plans a postponement, Swedish offi- 
cials have made it clear that so far as 
they are concerned it amounts to a 
cancellation. They say that a further 
invitation to Premier Khrushchev to 
visit their country is unlikely after 
this latest action on his part. An elab- 
orate program had been planned for 
the Soviet leader during his stay in 
Sweden, including a luncheon with 
King Gustaf VI. 


Scientists to Probe 
Our Planet's Interior 


Four United States research ships 
have completed a survey of the At- 
lantic Ocean floor north of Puerto 
Rico. A similar survey is now being 
made in the Pacific Ocean off the 
West Coast of the United States. 
After studying the results of these 2 
explorations, scientists will make a 
final decision as to where to try to 
drill a hole in the earth’s surface. 

If the effort to pierce the earth’s 
outer crust at the bottom of the sea 
is successful, answers may be pro- 
vided to age-old questions concerning 
the composition of our planet’s in- 
terior. 

Scientists are looking for a drilling 
site in the ocean because the earth’s 
crust is considerably thinner under 
the sea than on land. In the Atlantic 
Ocean north of Puerto Rico, the water 
is about 3% miles deep and the earth’s 
outer core around 3 miles thick. 


Will U. S. Adopt New 
Measurement System? 


Several members of the government, 
including Representative Overton 
Brooks of Louisiana, have recom- 
mended a study of the advantages and 
disadvantages which would result if 
the United States were to adopt the 
metric system of measures. Dr. Allen 


V. Astin, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, is expected to appoint a 
committee for this purpose in the near 
future. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
and most of the Commonwealth na- 
tions are the only countries that still 
use inches for measuring and pounds 
for weighing. For the most part, the 
world is now on the metric system. 

The main argument in favor of the 
metric system is its simplicity; all 
measurements fit into multiples of 10. 

Debate over whether America should 
adopt the metric system has_ been 
going on since the founding of our 
country. Consideration of the matter 
was urged by both Thomas Jefferson 
and John Quincy Adams. 


Government Regulation 
For Community Antennas? 


Congress is pondering this ques- 
tion: “What should the federal gov- 
ernment do about regulating commu- 
nity antenna systems?” The answer 
may affect a $33,000,000-a-year in- 
dustry serving 2,500,000 viewers. 

Right now, the community antenna 
is a sort of orphan of the TV business. 
It neither produces TV shows nor 
telecasts them. Instead, it picks up 
somebody else’s TV program and sends 
it out over wires to cash customers. 

The community antenna’s stock in 
trade is size and location. The an- 
tennas reach out and snatch TV pro- 
grams from stations that ordinary 
roof-top antennas cannot get. Home- 
owners pay from $100 to $175 to be 
wired into the community antenna, 
and from $2.75 to $10 a month for 
service. 

Congressional Quarterly’s news serv- 
ice Says: 

“Although the community antenna 
customers represent less than 2 per 
cent of the nation’s TV audience, reg- 
ular broadcasters are worried. They 
say it is high time to put the wealthy 
orphan under federal supervision. 
The National Association of Broad- 
casters wants Congress to make the 
antenna systems pay for the programs 
they pull out of the air and sell else- 
where. The independent broadcasters, 
especially those in western states, 
want protection. They contend com- 


of thermoelectric materials (in black cylinders just above flame). 


ory of the Week 


munity antennas are putting local 
television stations out of business. 

“Chairman John Pastore (Dem- 
ocrat of Rhode Island) of the Senate 
Communications Subcommittee has 
concluded hearings on various pro- 
posals concerning regulation of com- 
munity antennas. The House has not 
yet considered the problem. 

“Pastore thought that the Senate 
would report out some kind of a regu- 
lation bill this year. However, his 
own inclination was to go slow on com- 
pelling antenna systems to pay for 
programs they picked up. He said 
such a requirement could kill cff the 
antenna business.” 


News Capsules from 
Around the World 


Spain has been granted a full role 
in the Organization for European 
Cooperation. She becomes the 18th 
member of the OKEC—an organiza- 
tion whose aim is to promote trade 
among nations in the European com- 
munity. Spain’s admission to this 
group marked the end of nearly 25 
years of economic isolation from the 
other European countries. Spain will 
immediately receive a $100,000,000 
loan from the OEEC to be used for 
purchases abroad. 


The United States and Russia have 
signed a 2-year agreement providing 
for an exchange of scientists. The 
agreement provides that a number 
of scientists from each country will 
spend up to a month in the other na- 
tion delivering lectures, conducting 
seminars on scientific problems, and 
observing research work. 


During a recent speech to a group 
of Polish peasants, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev came out publicly against 
the establishment of communes. Al- 
though not mentioning Red China by 
name, his criticism was a slap at that 
nation which has set up a widespread 
system of communal farms. In com- 
munes, people are not only deprived 
of their land, but also of their homes. 
They are herded together in military- 
like barracks. Under the Russian sys- 
tem of collective farms, the people 
usually continue to live together as 
families in their own dwellings. 
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HEAT CAN BE CONVERTED directly into electric current by using 2 types 


By this 


process, developed by Westinghouse, over 2 amperes of current are produced here. 
The research project may lead to methods of producing power in big amounts. 
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NEW YORK CITY hopes to be building new piers and roadways from Wall Street—financial headquarters of the metrop- 


olis on Manhattan Island—to Brooklyn Bridge. 


Record rice crops were produced 
around the world during the 1958-59 
growing season, the UN’s Food and 
Agriculture Organization reports. 
Output was 135,000,000 tons—which 
was 9,000,000 tons greater than in the 
previous season and the largest crop 
on record. Every Asian country ex- 
cept Pakistan and Cambodia showed 
production gains—a heartening de- 
velopment, for the Asian lands depend 
heavily on rice as their main food. 


Take care in stepping on bugs. The 
life you save may help your own, for 
many insects are on man’s side in the 
struggle for existence. This is fortu- 
nate, the National Geographic Society 
says, for perhaps 8 of every 10 living 
creatures are insects. If more than a 
fraction were pests, multiplying un- 
checked, man could not long survive. 

Beneficial insects prey upon harm- 
ful species; serve as food for numer- 
ous birds, fish, and mammals; polli- 
nate at least 50 useful crop plants; 
destroy weeds; produce silk, honey, 
wax, shellac, and dye; and improve the 
condition of the soil by aeration and 
fertilization. 

It is true that insects, particularly 
beetles, compete with man for food. 
But some are helpful. One species 
of lady beetle, for example, has battled 
valiantly against certain types of 
scales that feed on citrus trees. Other 
insects of economic value include the 
dragonfly and the ground beetle. 


Oil now lures more prospectors to 
Alaska than gold. Neither sub-zero 
cold nor the seemingly endless night 
of Alaskan winters halts exploration 
and drilling. Construction crews thaw 
the hard soil with steam hose. Some 
isolated camps receive supplies by 
helicopter. 


In Warsaw, Poland’s capital, some 
postwar buildings perch 10 feet above 
the level of sidewalks. World War 
II rubble was too thick to be carted 
away, so the Poles leveled it and built 
on top. 


No more smell? A new chemical 
product that is said to kill all odors 
without providing an objectionable 
scent of its own is now being tested. 
It is intended mainly for use in hospi- 
tals, factories, and offices, and can be 
circulated in the air through ventila- 
tors. Even the smell of fish markets 
can be controlled, the makers (Cheme- 
tron Corporation of Chicago) assert. 


In St. Louis next Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the American Soybean 
Association will hold its annual con- 
vention. A main point of interest will 
be a discussion of the soybean as a 
valuable food in Japan. Speakers will 
be Tokuji Watanabe, Japanese Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and Forestry; and 
A. K. Smith, U. S. researcher. The 2 
have been working on ways to im- 
prove processing methods for using 
the beans in foods suited to Japanese 
tastes. Economically, the result can 
be important. Japan is the No. 1 
buyer of U. S. soybeans. 


Pan American’s newest jet clipper 
has broken the intercontinental flight 
record between New York City and 
Moscow. The plane, which carried 73 
newspapermen covering Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit to the Soviet Union, 
made the 4,800-mile, non-stop journey 
in 8 hours, 52 minutes. It cut nearly 
an hour off the previous record, which 
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WIDE WORLD 
NO SNOW? Try skiing this way with 
newly developed land skis. Regular ski 
boots and harness are used, and skiers 
claim most of the winter techniques can 
be duplicated on a smooth grassy slope 
—by using 2 wheels for each foot. 
Shown here is William Hunt making a 
jump turn at Cranmore Mountain, North 
Conway, New Hampshire—a favorite of 
skiers during the winter. 


Artist’s sketch gives idea of piers planned for ships docking in East River. 


was set by a Russian turbo-jet a short 
time ago. The Red plane carried Frol 
Kozlov, Soviet Deputy Prime Minister, 
to Moscow. 


8,000 Roam Seas 
—Without a Country 


The New York Times writes edi- 
torially about “refugees at sea” as 
follows: 


“There are 8,000 ‘men without a 
country’ roaming the world’s seaways. 
Like the fictional character, Philip 
Nolan, their lot is exile from land. A 
court imposed Nolan’s permanent exile 
to sea. These refugees voluntarily 
have fled their communist homelands. 
Now, lacking proper documents, they 
are unable to come ashore. 

“What they seek is a country they 
can call their own. Their hope lies in 
an agreement concluded in 1957 at The 
Hague by 8 nations. This pact estab- 
lished conditions for the issuance of 
travel documents and facilities for 
getting refugees ashore to talk with 
representatives of countries that might 
be willing to grant them asylum. 

“While compelled to remain at sea, 
such men are prey for those who would 
exploit them. They often must accept 
low pay and remain virtually prisoners 
of their ship. 

“In this World Refugee Year, it is 
proper that free nations should strive 
to find for them a welcome land.” 


Jordan To Review 
Ties with Nasser 


Jordan and the United Arab Re- 
public are preparing to renew diplo- 
matic relations which were severed 
last summer. At that time, UAR 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser was 
accused of trying to bring about the 
overthrow of the Jordanian govern- 
ment. During the past year, the 2 
countries have engaged in bitter press 
and radio attacks against each other. 

Recently, however, President Nasser 
has concentrated his efforts on halting 
a spread of communism in the Middle 
East. He has been especially alarmed 
by communist activities in Iraq. 

Jordan, whose government is 
strongly anti-communist, has now be- 
come a potential ally in the eyes of 
the United Arab Republic. Both na- 
tions appear willing to forget old 
grievances and work together against 
Red infiltration. 





News Quiz 











Africa’s Future 


1. What general plan do Africa’s in- 
dependent nations have in mind for fu- 
ture government? 


2. How many independent nations ex- 


isted on the Continent before World War 
II? Name them. 


3. List the lands that have won inde- 
pendence since the big war. 


4. Explain changes made in the rela- 
tionship between France and areas that 
were formerly under French colonial 
rule. 


5. Write an essay on Africa as a whole, 
its people, resources, and geography. 


1. Do you think we should increase aid 
to African nations? Why, or why not? 


opinion, are such nations 
likely to succeed in maintaining demo- 
cratic government? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


2. In your 


Cyprus Peace? 


_ 1. What 3 nations have a keen interest 
in Cyprus, and what have their positions 
been in the past on the island’s future? 


2. How is a dispute among the 3 being 
worked out? 


3. Why is agreement over Cyprus of 
importance to us and our European 
allies? 


4. Briefly trace the history of Greece 
from ancient times. 


5. Give a_ short the 


country. 


description of 


1. Do you believe the Cyprus settle- 
ment will bring peace to that island? 
Explain your answer. 

2. Is it likely that Greece can ever be- 
come a truly prosperous land? Support 
your position with facts and arguments. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What program is the U. Senate 
considering as a means of Pid Be juve- 
nile delinquency? 


2. Name the newest member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and tell why 
his appointment is important. 


3. What is the outlook for ousting Red 
args in the Indian state of Kerala? 


Memorize 1 famous saying by an 
Pee leader of the past, and tell 
under what circumstances it was made. 


5. What may be the result of U. S. 
research surveys made on the floor of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans? 


6. Tell about the current discussion 
on possible adoption of the metric system 
of measures in this country. 


7. Explain “community TV antennas” 
and outline the basis of controversy over 
them. 


8. How has the economic position of 
Spain been altered recently? 


9. Briefly give the background of new 
disorders in Iraq. 


10. Why are record rice crops impor- 
tant, especially in Asia? 


11. What significance is there to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s recent 
statement against communes? 

12. For whom will a new international 


airport outside the nation’s capital be 
named? 


13. What type of pros 
attracting explorers to A 


cting is now 
aska? 

14. Why is Jordan renewing diplomatic 
relations with the United Arab Republic? 

15. What is the latest U. S.-Soviet 


agreement on exchanging professional 
people for special studies? 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


GREECE has an area of 51,182 square miles and is about the size of our state of 


Alabama. 


ing, however, and living standards are low. 


Only about a fourth of the country’s territory is suitable for farm- 


Population is a little over 8,000,000. 


Cyprus Dispute Over? 


Island’s Independence Seems Assured 


bitter feud 
over the island of 


REECEH’S 
with 
Cyprus seems almost over. 


long and 
Turkey 
For years 
that island in the Mediterranean was 
a trouble spot. Greek Cypriots, rep- 
resenting four-fifths of the population, 
Turkish 
Cypriots wanted to divide the island 
nto 2 zones to be ruled by Turkey and 


vanted union with Greece. 


Greece In addition, Great Britain 
vas involved because she had ruled 
Cyprus since 1878 and wanted to con- 
tinue using it as an air base. 
However, in recent months Turkish 


ind Greek leaders have met together 
and have worked out an agreement for 
yoverning the strategic island. If Brit- 
ain and the Cypriots agree to the 
Turkish-Greek plan, Cyprus could be- 
come an independent republic this year. 

A highly important result of this 
settlement is its effect on NATO. Both 
Greece and Turkey are members of 
that alliance and occupy crucial posi- 
Mediterranean. In the 
past, bad feeling between the 2 coun- 


tions in the 


tries over Cyprus created concern that 
they might withdraw from NATO, and 
thus weaken the West’s most impor- 
tant alliance. 

U. S. Interest. This NATO tie is 
among the reasons for U. S. concern 
about Greece. However, we also are 
interested in Greece because the first 
democracy in the history of the world 
was born there. It was the ancient 
city-state of Athens. 

We also are interested in Greece 
made many contributions 
These include great 
dramas, beautiful statues and architec- 
ture, ideas of freedom, love for ath- 
theories of 


because it 


to civilization. 


letics, and science and 
mathematics. 

Our ties with Greece have been 
strengthened by the 471,000 Greeks 
who have come to the United States to 
Our countries also were military 
allies during both World Wars. 
Another bond of friendship 
formed when American aid helped save 
Greece from collapse after World War 
II. 

When that war stopped in 1945, 
European lands began to repair their 
But Greece couldn’t begin 
rebuilding. She was still fighting, this 
time against communists who had 
started a civil war in hopes of taking 
over Greece. In 1947, our country 
recognized Greece’s danger and passed 


live. 


was 


damages. 


a law to grant her aid in her fight 
against communism. Thus, support of 
Greece (and Turkey) was one of the 
first U. S. aid programs. 

In 1949, the communists were beaten. 
Greece was free, but she was a worn- 
out nation. U.S. help was still needed 
and was given. Since 1945, the United 
States has given Greece more than 2 
billion dollars worth of help. U.S. aid 
in 1958 was about $45,000,000. 

Much of the aid was used to rebuild 
railroad tracks, tunnels, roads, high- 
way and railroad bridges, ports, and 
airfields. In addition, farm animals 
and tools were replaced, and safe water 
systems and electricity were made 
available. 

Today much of the aid is used to 
keep Greece’s military defenses strong. 
Greece is hemmed in on the north by 
communist Albania, Bulgaria, and 
However, Greece has a 
treaty of friendship with Yugoslavia. 

The Land. Greece’s economic come- 
back is outstanding when one remem- 
bers that only a fourth of the country’s 
51,182 square miles is suitable for 
growing crops. The rest of the nation, 
which is about the size of Alabama, is 
mountainous. 

The mountains extend across the 
northern border and down through the 
western half of the peninsula to the 
southern region, called the Pelopon- 
nesus. Greece’s plains are few and 
small. The largest are in Thessaly 
(the central region) and Macedonia 
(the northern region). 

Greece has a long, jagged coastline, 
and few Greeks are far from 1 of the 
3 seas which wash Greece’s shores. The 
seas are the Aegean Sea on the east, 
the Ionian Sea on the west, and the 
Mediterranean Sea to the south. 

Greece has many islands. The 
biggest and best known is Crete. 
Rhodes, east of Crete, also is well 
known, for it once was the location of 
a gigantic statue. The Colossus of 
Rhodes was 1 of the 7 wonders of the 
ancient world. 

Farming. Despite Greece’s scarcity 
of cropland, 60% of the people make 
their living by farming. They grow 
wheat, tobacco, and rice in the north. 
Wheat, olives, grapes, figs, cotton, and 
currants are raised in the south and 
along the coasts. Farming is impor- 
tant to Greece because the nation earns 
two-fifths of its income by exporting 


Yugoslavia. 


farm products to other countries. 

Farming progress has been rapid. 
Before the war, for instance, rice and 
cotton were grown in small quantities. 
Today they are export crops. This 
was made possible by washing areas of 
alkali soil to make it suitable for grow- 
ing rice and cotton. 

Wheat production is 1144 times more 
than it was before the war and potato 
production is 5 times greater. Har- 
vests broke all records in 1957. The 
biggest increases were in wheat, to- 
bacco, and olive oil. 

Another sign of Greece’s progress 
in agriculture is that she now raises 
flowers to sell in European markets. 
In 1958, Greece for the first time sold 
large quantities of carnations in Aus- 
tria and Germany. 

2art of Greece’s progress came 
about because of education. Greek 
farmers learned better ways of farm- 
ing from American experts working in 
Greece and from Greeks who had stud- 
ied abroad. The farmers were taught 
modern ways of raising fruit, how to 
improve their livestock, and how to 
use modern machinery. 

However, Greece still finds it neces- 
sary to import some foods and last 
year announced an ambitious program 
to improve farming. The plan calls 
for digging wells to provide water for 
irrigation, because insufficient rain 
falls in the cropland areas. Along with 
the irrigation projects, Greece’s na- 
tion-wide electric power system, begun 
in 1955, will be extended. To create 
more jobs, the plan calls for supplying 
free sugar beet seeds to farmers and 
then building sugar mills to make use 
of the beets. 

Under the government’s plan, fruits 
and vegetables are receiving more at- 
tention. Farmers are being encour- 
aged to produce the types of crops 
most desired by buyers. A system 
also will be started for checking the 
quality of farm products to be ex- 
ported. 

Industry. In recent years, Greece 
has been producing larger quantities 
of minerals—especially iron ore and 
bauxite. Greece also is known for its 
silver deposits and beautiful marble. 
The country lacks coal and oil. 

Oil, however, is known to exist. It 
is hard to pump because it hides 
among the cracks in the earth’s surface 
caused by earthquakes of the past. Two 
oil companies are trying to reach and 
develop these deposits. In _ fact, 
Greece’s newly constructed oil refinery 
outside Athens will soon be in full 
operation. 

Manufacturing is centered around 
Athens, the capital, and Piraeus and 
Salonika. The factories process foods 
and make textiles, chemicals, machines 
and metal products, cement, and 
leather goods. In the past, industries 
have lacked power. Now hydroelectric 
plants are being built. 

One of Greece’s growing industries 
is tourism, and many new hotels have 
been built in Athens to accommodate 
tourists. Visitors come to Greece to 
enjoy the pleasant climate, the rugged 
mountain scenery, and the historic 
ruins that dot the countryside. 

The shipping industry also is con- 
tributing to Greece’s income. Many 
vessels are owned by Greeks but regis- 
tered under the flags of other nations. 
When all Greek-owned ships are added 
together, Greece ranks among the top 
three world shipping powers. About 
56,000 Greeks are seamen. 

People. Most of the 8,151,000 
Greeks are members of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church and speak the Greek 
language. About half the people live 


in villages of less than 2,000 inhabit- 
ants. From these villages the farmers 
go out to work their land. Farms aver- 
age about 6 to 8 acres apiece in size. 
Most Greek families have 5 to 25 small 
scattered plots. 

Although there has been great im- 
provement in the standard of living, 
most Greeks are poor. The Greek per 
capita income is about $323 a year, 1 
of the lowest in Europe. However, 
Greeks now can buy a tenth more goods 
than they could before the war. They 
now dress a bit better, use oil rather 
than charcoal or pine branches for fuel 
in cook stoves, and in some areas have 
electricity. 

Government. Greece’s government 
is headed by King Paul I. He and 
Queen Frederika are very popular with 
the people. The Queen is known for 
her deep interest in the welfare of her 
subjects. After World War II, she 
sponsored about 50 camps for Greek 
war orphans. One of the Queen’s 
daughters spent 2 years working in 
these camps. The Queen also was ac- 
tive in earthquake relief work in 
Greece in 1953. When she visited our 
country last fall, she visited organiza- 
tions and institutions which care for 
children. 

However, the daily work of Greece’s 
government is carried on by a Prime 
Minister, appointed by the King. The 
people elect members of the unicameral 
-arliament. 

Education is one of the government’s 
biggest concerns. Great progress has 
been made since the war, but about a 
third of the population still cannot 
read or write. Another of the govern- 
ment’s concerns is communism. AI- 
though the Communist Party is banned 
by Greek law, Reds are at work in the 
country. It is reported that the Soviet 
Union has enlarged its staff at the 
embassy in Athens, and that many of 
the Russians working there are en- 
gaged in subversive work. 

Russia is interested in Greece be- 
cause of its location. If Russia con- 
trolled Greece, the Reds could build 
military bases in the very heart of the 
Mediterranean area. 

Summary. Greece, handicapped by 
a lack of resources and by warfare, 





KING PAUL and Queen Frederika are 
highly popular with their people 


has a long way to go to become a pros- 

perous and modern nation. However, 

encouraging progress has been made. 
—By ANITA DASBACH 





Surveys made in 1 large city com- 
parable to Washington and Baltimore 
disclosed that 93% of mail handled by 
its post office arrived between 3 and 
11:30 p.m. Here’s 1 way to help the 
post office system and yourselves: Mail 
early. Mail deposited in the post office 
before 1:00 p.m. may save as much as 
24 hours in delivery time. 
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Nations of Africa 


(Concluded from page 3) 


what we give other areas of the world. 
U. S. aid to Africa has totaled about 
$800,000,000 since World War II. 
American aid to Africa in 1958 
amounted to about $60,000,000. Most 
of this went to Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Libya, where we have military bases 
as part of our global defense. 

One of the greatest projects be- 
ing carried out is the development of 
Africa’s water power. With its many 
rushing rivers, Africa could have one 
of the largest power systems in the 


world. With this power, the wheels 
of African industries could begin 
humming. 


Belgium plans to harness the Congo 
River. This would supply power to 
an area rich in uranium, copper, tin, 
manganese, and diamonds. A project 
to dam the Zambezi River in the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
will create the world’s largest man- 
made lake. A dam on the Volta River 
could turn Ghana into a major alumi- 
num producer. Many other dams also 
are planned. 

Transportation is being improved. 
More international airlines and steam- 
ship companies are now serving Af- 
rica. Roads are being built. In 
Ghana, for instance, the United States 
has supplied road graders and trac- 
tors. With World Bank loans, the 
3elgian Congo is improving its roads 


and Nigeria is developing its rail- 
roads. 
Mining is being expanded. A South 


African firm is supplying equipment 
for developing Ghana’s gold fields. 
U. S. firms are prospecting for oil in 
Portuguese Guinea, French West Af- 
rica, and Ghana. 

As a result of these and many 
other projects, Africa’s total produc- 
tion is increasing. It is going up by 
one-twentieth each year. This rate of 
growth is not equaled by any other 
continent. 

Several African lands are advanc- 
ing beyond a subsistence economy 
where people produce barely enough 
to exist and have nothing left over to 
sell or trade. One place where peo- 
ple are beginning to rise above this 
meager way of life is the Federation 
of Rhodesia ‘and Nyasaland. There 
the people now are producing goods 
to sell or trade. This improved way 
of life is sometimes called a money 
economy. 

What more should we do? Some 
Americans agree that our nation, as 
the leader of the free world, should 
do more to help Africa. They sug- 
gest that we begin by training gov- 
ernment experts who would under- 
stand Africa’s problems if they were 
sent there to represent our country. 

It also is suggested that the United 
States should make it possible for 
more African students to attend 
American universities. There are 
only 10 small universities south of the 
Sahara. 

Other experts say our country 
should help Africa with loans. This 
money could be used to develop Af- 
rica’s resources. Private business also 
should be encouraged to invest in 
Africa. 

Summary. Building democratic gov- 
ernment in a backward area is diffi- 
cult. Thus, Africa needs a great deal 
of help. The free nations have a big 
part to play in assisting Africa to 
make progress. 

—By ANITA DASBACH 





words—to fit the situation. 


BROWN BROS 


AS DID THE GREEKS, many of our famous Americans always had a word—or 


Two here are Patrick Henry (left) and Henry Clay. 


Historical Background 


Some Famous U. S. Quotations °-. 


UST 184 years last spring, on March 

23, 1775, Patrick Henry rose to 
make what has since proved to be his 
most famous speech in the legislative 
halls of Colonial Virginia. That col- 
ory, like many of its neighbors of the 
time, was then trying to decide 
whether or not to break with the 
mother country of England and fight 
for independence. 

There was a slight murmur of voices 
in the hall as Henry rose. Then he 
spoke words which became a rallying 
cry during the War for Independence 
—words we have cherished ever since: 

“Ts life so dear, or peace so sweet as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty, 
or give me death!” 

We remember and cherish many 
other challenging statements made by 
famous men during the course of our 
history. Here are a few of them: 

“Stand your ground. Don’t fire un- 
less fired upon; but if they mean to 
have war, let it begin here!” With a 
firm, determined voice, John Parker 
gave these instructions to his little 
band of Minute Men. The men had 
been hastily assembled to fight the 
British at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
April 19, 1775. 

“T only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.” These 
words have been an inspiration for 
Americans ever since they were ut- 
tered by Nathan Hale in 1776. Caught 
by the British while spying on them 
for General George Washington, Hale 
made the stirring statement as he went 
to the gallows to be hanged. 

“T have not yet begun to fight.” 
Captain John Paul Jones is the author 
of these words. He commanded an 
American ship, the Bonhomme Rich- 
ard, in a fight with the British vessel 
Serapis, September 23, 1779. 

The Serapis, which was much larger 
and better armed than the Bonhomme 
Richard, called on the American ship 
to surrender. It was then that Jones 
shouted back: “I have not yet begun to 
fight.” After a vicious battle, it was 
the Serapis that had to give up. 

“Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable!” With 
these words, Daniel Webster, senator 
from Massachusetts, ended a stirring 
speech calling for all states to work as 
a team in building up our nation. The 
address was delivered January 26, 
1830, after a few senators had sug- 
gested that individual states should be 
permitted to ignore laws made by Con- 


wine 


gress if the states considered them to 
be wrong. 

“Sir, I would rather be right than 
be President.” Henry Clay, congress- 
man from Kentucky, made this com- 
ment during a speech in 1850 after he 
was warned that certain of his ideas 
in favor of a strong national govern- 
ment would kill his chances for be- 
coming President of the country. 

“The world must be made safe for 
democracy. ... It is a fearful thing 
to lead this great peaceful people into 
the most terrible and disastrous of all 
wars. But the right is more precious 
than the peace.” 

President Woodrow Wilson read 
these words to Congress in the spring 
of 1917, as he called for a declaration 
of war against Germany. On April 6 
of that year, we entered the war. The 
fighting came to an end November 11, 
1918. Germany was beaten. 

“T shall return!” General Douglas 
MacArthur had these words on his lips 
when he reluctantly left Corregidor, 
an island fortress of the Philippines, 
as Japanese invaders swarmed over 
nearby areas in 1942. Three years 
later, General MacArthur returned, 
leading American troops to victory 
against Japan. 

Every day, new additions are made 
to the long list of heroic words and 
deeds of Americans at home and 
abroad. They are part of our history, 
and are an inspiration to all of us. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





On punishment of students, The 
Washington Post says editorially: 

“The old and, we had supposed, 
thoroughly discredited idea that the 
way to a boy’s heart is through the 
seat of his pants—by means of a wil- 
low switch, birch rod, or some such 
instrument—has now been soberly set 
forth by a municipal judge and a mem- 
ber of a school board. It seems to us 
a counsel of despair. Teachers have 
difficult problems of discipline, to be 
sure, in dealing with unruly pupils. 
But a resort to physical force is, for a 
teacher, a confession of abject failure. 
It reflects a surrender of reason. 

“Schools are peculiarly committed to 
the rule of reason. They stand as 
monuments to the idea that human 
beings have capacities beyond the 
brute. It is easy to cow children. But 
the supreme art of the teacher, as 
Albert Einstein once said, is ‘to 
awaken joy in creative expression and 
knowledge.’ The rod can awaken only 
hate.” 
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10—5; Jan 26—4; Feb 2—5: Mar 
9—5; Apr 27—4; May 11—4; 


e July 13—1 


Oceans, study of. © July 27—1 

O’Kelly, Sean. Mar 16—4 

Organization for Euronean Economic Co- 
operation. @Jan 19—1 

Organization of American States. 
13—1; July 27—4 


Pahlevi. Shah Reza. Dec 8—8 

Pakistan @ Oct 6—1, 7; Oct 20—1; Dec 
1—7; June 1—5 ‘ 

Panama. Mav 11—5 

Panama Canal. @ July 6—1 

Pan American Union. @ Apr 13—1 


e Apr 


Paraguay. June 15—4 

Parks, national. @June 15—1; June 
22—1 

Pasternak, Boris. Nov 10—4 

Pen pals. Sept 8—8 

Persons, Wilton. Oct 13—4 


Philippine Republic. Dee 1—7; Dee 15 
—5: eFeb 28—1, 4, 7 

Pins XII. Oct 20—4 

Poland. Dec 1—8; Julv 6—5; July 13— 


1; @July 20—1; July 27—1; Aug 
38—1 
Political parties, U. S. Sept 8—5, 8; 


Sevt 29—4; Ort 6—5; Oct 18—1: 
© Oct 20—1, 3. 4; e Nov 3—1, 4; Nov 
17—7; Jan 12—4; Mar 2—4; Apr 
20—4: July 20—1 

Politics, U. S. Sept 8—5; @ Oct 13—1; 
e July 27—1 

Population problems, U. S. 9nd world. 
Sept 8—1; e Jan 19—1; May 18—1; 
June 15—4 

Production, U. S. Sept 8—4; ¢ Mar 9—1, 
38; @ Apr 27—1 

Puerto Rico. @July 20—7 


Cone © Sept 15—1. 7; Sept 22—4, 5; 
Oct 183—4; Oct 27-—4 


Rackets probe. Mar 2—1 

Refugees. Nov 10—5; @ Apr 20—1; May 
18—2; June 1—4; Aug 3—5 

Reuther, Walter. Dec 1—1, 4 

Riddleberger, James. Mav 4—4 

Right-to-work laws. Oct 20—4; e Dec 1— 


1; Jan 5—2 
Rockefeller, Nelson. Sept 15—4; Nov 
17—4; Mar 2—4; Apr 20—5 


Romania. Dec 1—8; June 22—4; July 
6—5; @ July 20—1 

Rural Electrification 
May 11—4 


Safety education. Nov 17—5; @ Dec 15 
—1; June 8—5; June 15—4; June 
22—5; July 20—1 

St. Lawrence Seaway. @ May 25—1 

Satellite lands. ¢ July 20—1 

Saund, D. S. Oct 6—4 

Scandinavia. ¢@ July 20—1 

Scholarships. Feb 16—4 

Science Talent Search. Nov 10—4; Mar 


Administration. 


Scientific research. (See also Space ex- 
ere Jan 12—5; eJan 26—1., 
5, 8; Feb 2—5; Mar 2—4; May 4 
1; June 15—7; Aug 3—4 

Segregation. (See Integration.) 

Service Academies. @ July 27—1 

Singapore. May 18—7; June 1—7; June 

cone, Paul-Henri. Jan 19—4; Mar 

Space exploration. Sept 22—4; Oct 20— 
4; Oct 27—4; Dec 15—5; Jan 5—4; 
Jan 19—4, 8; Jan 26—4; "Feb 16—5; 
Mar 16—5; "Apr 20—4; May 4—4; 
May 18—8; May 25—1; June 8—5; 
June 29—4; July 6—1; "July 20—4; 
July 27—5 

(Concluded on page 7, col. 4) 














